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ABSTBACT 

Effective needs assessment is not an end in itself 
tut a continuing means of meeting the needs of students and teachers, 
It is an Integral part of other activities such as planning, 
operating, and evaluating school programs and teacher center 
activities. The key to comprehensive needs assessment is the support 
aT»d cooperation of the teachers, students,, parents, and 
administrators who vill be involved in the study. This booklet 
describes five approaches to needs assessment: 1) pulling together 
existing data, 2| conducting a survey, 3) using observation and 
advisors, H\ conducting interviews, and 5) studying students. 
Appendices with sample needs assessment tools and bibliographies 
follow the text. CCJ) 
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What This Booklet Is About 



Needs are wbas^ people want but don't have 
or 

Needs are the discrepancy between what exists 
and what is desired or wanted 
or 

Needs are the discrepancy between what people perceive is 
and what they think shotfld be 
This booklet addresses needs assessment in in-service education, particularly 
as a device to assist teachers in developing a teacher center program. The book- 
let gives a brief overview of five approaches to needs assessment. The text, 
appendixes, and bibliography indicate sources of information for more careful 
study of the five approaches and others. 

Approaches To Needs Assessment 

Teacher needs should be ascertained accurately, realistically, in depth, and 
continually. The traditional approach to needs assessment has been to survey 
teachers, usually by means of a questionnaire. The needs of teachers, as defined 
in the federal Teacher Ceiitcr legislation, are inextricably intertwined with the 
needs of students in terms of better curriculum and instructional practice. A 
survey of teachers usually provides some useful information, but the more 
sources of information you have on the needs of botl^ students and teachers, 
the greater your understanding and the better your prospects of meeting those 
needs. It is also helpful to seek several perceptions — to ask students as well as 
teachers what they think they need. 

There are many approaches to needs assessment. Five are discussed here. 
They can be used with teachers and students but also with other parties such 

parents and administrators. No approach is all encompassing, and probably 
n'Hi? alone will tell you all you want to know, but, used creatively in the com- 
b nation hcst suited to your specific situation, they can yield information and 
insights that will be of incalculable value in planning program for a teacher 
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center. The five approaches arc: 

1 • pulling together existing data; *n ^ 

2. conducting a survey; 

5. using observation and advisors; 

4. conducting interviews; 

5. studying students. 

In the pages that follow arc brief descriptions of these approaches. In the 
appendixes are exan»ples of needs assessment techniques and instruments.* 

Pulling Together Existing Data 

A substantial body of unorganised data exists in .•^ost school systems that is 
already a type of needs assessment — records in various school and state filcs.^ 
They can be an invaluable resource. They always represent needs of some sort, 
directly or indirectly. Among such data are: 

• teachers' and guidance counselors' records, evaluations of students by 
teachers, students* aimulative files, and dcta on curriculum development. 
All these sources give insights — if not information — for needs assessment 
if analyzed with that purpose in mind. 

• evaluation forms and reports done for regional accreditation 

• Title I and Title III surveys 

• staff development studies and needs assessments done by professional 
associations at the locals state» and national levels 

• university and state department of education studies and evaluations 

In general, the most valuable information for needs assessment will be that 
which comf ■ .iosest to describing the individual student, teacher, and school. 
Data that characterize a large system have their uses, but they generalize and 
therefore usually blur the variation in needs across the system. \ 



Surveys are frequently seen as comprehensive approaches to determining 
needs, and therefore they are often used exclusively. They can serve as an im- 



*More ideas and examples can be obtained by writing to other teacher ceaten (see the 
teacher center directory under Lance & Kreiunian in the bibliography) and exchanging 
information about techniques. 

*Tbere may be problems in getting access to some data because of legal and ethical rules 
protecting individual privacy and dignity. Such rules must be observed. However, ar* 
rangements can usually be made to secure information if the identity of individuals is 
protected. 



Conducting a Survey 
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portant tool but should be usee, in combination with others. There are several 
limitations to using surveys as the single approach: 

!• Survey questions are often drawn up by people other than those who will 

be most directly affected by the answers (primarily teachers, students, and 

parents). 

2. A survey is often administered as a one-time exercise whereas needs and 
perceptions of needs change throughout the year. For example, concerns 
uppermost in the minds of people surveyed in the fall may be supplanted 
by other concerns by the year-end holidays so that survey results will no 
longer be relevant though they accurately reflect views held when the 
survey was taken. 

3. The results of surveys are usually normative; they report the most com- 
mon or the most central among many points of view. Lost in the process 
of summarizing are the individual needs of respondents and schools. 

4. Surveys usually subject respondents to the limitations of paper and pen- 
cil. They often forc^ choices. The options they provide may not include 
the choices that arc preferable to respondents, and respondents often have 
no opportunity to indicate the priority they give to a particular need or 
set of needs, 

5. Even when a survey instrument is well designed to gauge needs and 
priorities, answers are too limited to give advice on how to get from 
assessing needs to satisfying needs. 

These caveats arc not condemnations of the use of surveys in needs assess- 
ment. Rather, they are cautions that, if recognized, can make surveys more 
useful. 

Appendix I contains excerpts from an existing self -assessment tool. It is 
an illustration of an instrument for collecting data; it is also a specimen against 
which the above reservations about the survey method can be considered. To 
minimise the limitations of surveys, good design and careful selection and 
phrasing of content items are vital. 

It is also vital to design a survey instmment with an eye to the intended uses 
of the daU. The result will be data in readily usable form, easily broken down, 
for example, into data by school, grade level, or department. 

Using Observation and Advisors 

Observation takes many forms: teacher or student self -observation, obser- 
vation of students by teachers or others, and observation of teachers by stu- 
dents, supervisors, or advisors. To be useful, observation should focus on both 
students and teach" rs. 

Asking a teacher or student to assess his or her own needs through self- 
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observation, or asking teachers to ascertain students* needs through observation, 
has inherent hmitations, A teacher or student may identify a need but be unable 
to see or analyze why the need exists or how it can best be met. Perceived needs 
may merely be symptoms of problems that are unrecognized. Tor example, what 
a teacher perceives as a discipline problem may be the students' lack of interest; 
a student who does not write well may not recognize whether the deficiency is 
in grammar or vcKabulary or style. 

Observation and diKumentation of student experience and progress in 
schools is still in a fairly elementary stage of development. There is much yet 
to be learned about how children think, why they learn, and what kinds of 
development (intellectual, emotional, physical, aesthetic) can reasonably be 
expected of them. Observation of students by the teacher can be of tremendous 
assistance in assessing the needs and capacities of students m a classroom; it 
can also help the teacher help students learn. 

Observation of teachers is an integral part of advisory work, which has been 
popular in British teacher centers and is beginning to be used in a few Ameri- 
can centers. T.> be effective the advisor must have the confidence and coopera- 
tion of the teacher. Such a condition is probably only assured when the advisor 
has no admmistrative or supcn^isory role and keeps observations confidential. 
The advisor can then, for example, draw out the teacher's views and concerns 
about what has been observed, mirror what has transpired or been heard, and, 
when appropriate, offer another perspe^ive. 

Advisory work may be done by a variety of people. For example, in the 
Teacher Center Projcfct booklet Teacher Centers and Advisory Work (see 
Apelman ct al. in the bibliography) the advisor is a full-time member of a 
teacher center staff. An advisor might also be an experienced teacher who 
works part-time or a consultant from another school or from a university 
school of education. 

Videotape, used simultaneously in the front and the back of the classroom 
to capture the dyn.^mics of what is (KCurring, is one way to provide useful doc- 
umentation for self-observation and analysis and for discussion with an ad- 
visor. Another approach to getting several perceptions of classroom activity 
is being explored in a British experiment in which students', teachers', and 
advisors' observations are considered (see Elliott in the bibliography). Using 
a variety of observation technicjucs, the advisor can serve as both ally and 
mentor of the teacher in assessing and meeting classroom needs. 

Conducting Interviews 

Interviews with individual teachers or groups of teachers can provide in- 
sight and information for needs assessment (for an illustration of grassroots 
input, see Martin in the bibliography). However, interviewing is a skill. Thus 
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ttic results of interviewing will be no belter than the skill of tl)C interviewer. 
So it is important to learn how to interview and whom to interview. 
The n^ost productive interviews srek to elicit 

• needs 

• priorities 

• discussion (aimed at clarifying and amplifying concerns that havt been 
established) 

The interviewer who feeds back what is heard so that interviewees can react, 
assures full and accurate communication. Written records of interviews and 
the interviewers feedback provide a benchmark for future evaluations or 
assessments. 

Interview techniques vary in approach. Appendix 2 illustrates a simple and 
direct approach in which written responses to basic questions are used as the 
basis for small-group discussions in short sessions. 

Another technique is the fornul one-on-one interview that probes beyond 
expressed needs into background and motivation and seeks additional informa- 
tion for designing programs to meet specific needs. 

A third type of interview addresses specific issues and elicits respon^ies in- 
formally. It casts light not only on teachers' needs but on their rreativity in 
developing solutions to meet those needs. One example of ^his kmd of ap- 
proach appears in Appendix 3. 

Still another type of interview is that which follows an informal self-assess- 
ment. A teacher may take stodc of needs and then confer with an inservicr 
coordinator^ a teacher center staff person, or an advisor about ways of satisfying 
those needs. See Appendix 4. 

Studying Students* 

The needs of teachers are inevitably connected with the needs of students. If 
students have needs that arc being short-circuited or not met, their problems 
will be reflected in the needs of teachers. Conversely, if teachers recognize and 
respond to the needs of students, they will find some of their own needs and 
concerns diminished. The interrelationship of needs underlies the purposes 
of the federal Teacher Center legislation, which states that centers are to im- 
prove airriculum and instruction to better meet the needs of students. The 
Teacher Center regulations explicitly permit time for the study of students so 
that it can be a continual and integral in-service activity. 



■This section was adapted from "Studying the Learner/* in Roy A. Edclfclt et al.» 
Teacher Dt signed Reform in Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: National Founda- 
tion for the Improvement of Education, 1972) . pp. 19-27. 
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Recent observations and studies give rise to tuc assumption that children 
and adolescents are not what they used to be and probably not what adults 
think they are. Such persons as anthropologist Margaret Mead and psychologist 
Douglas Heath have written books giving evidence of changes in children and 
youth. Mead makes the point clearly in OJitne and Commitment: A Study 
of the GePietiUhn Gap: 

Today, nowhere in the world are there elders who know what the chil- 
dren know, no matter how remote and simple the societies are in which 
the children live. In the past there were always some elders who knew 
more than any children in terms of their experience of having grown up 
within a cultural system . . . There are no elders who know what those 
who have been reared within the last twenty years know about the world 
into which they were born . . . There are now no elders who know more 
than the young themselves about what the young ate experiencing, (pp, 
77-78, 82) 

To determine the specific needs of students you need to know how to study 
them. There are many options. The best strategy is to remain flexible in choos- 
ing techniques and mslruments for studying students, pursuing those that are 
promising and fulfilling, and discarding those that do not yield information 
of value. The greater the range and comprehensiveness of study, the greater 
the likelihood that the results will make a substantial contribution to discover- 
ing needs* 

Studying students will definitely give you greater insight into how students 
- -and parents-" -see the world. But it has its pitfalls. First, collection, process- 
ing, and analysis of data are time consuming and require thought. Second, the 
data do not usually specify what to do; needs must be inferred from them, and 
the inferences must be tested. 

A useful introductory exercise on student study is to write a description of 
your most intriguing student in the current school year and share the descrip- 
tion in a small group of teachers. Then write how you think the student would 
describe you. Writing about your most mtriguing student makes you begin to 
be deliberate about observation and description of children and youth. As a 
result you may reconsider how you deal with students. Imagining your student's 
view of you may bring the realization that the student does not see you or the 
school as you expected. That realization may bring a second one, which is basic 
to studying students: Students (and teachers) arc perceived differently by 
different people, depending on status, situation, activity, etc. 

The exercise leads easily into an examination of current literature on the 
nature of students, ways of studymg students, the needs of society, the nature 
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of change, and models for change,* Tea:hers c^in share their findings, discuss 
ideas and approaches, and identify helpful books, articles, and films. 

Following arc more brief illustrations of ways to study students. They may 
be used by individual teachers, groups of teachers working with the same stu- 
dents, or whole building faculties working to improve school program based 
on the needs of students. 

Sentence completion. Give students the first part of a sentence and ask them 
to complete it in writing or on tape. Sample sentences to be completed by ele- 

mer.tary school students: School is the most fun when My favorite time 

at home is ... . Some things 1 would like to use a. school are ... . I like 
people who .... More sophisticated questions can be raised with more ma- 
ture studenls. Vhc value of this technique (and others like it— see below) is 
that it gives evidence of the different ways that different students react to or 
perceive the samv* issue or question. If several teachers within a school use the 
technique, their students* replies can be categori:ted by such variables as sex, 
age, and grade, and compared. 

Open-ended qtfeJions. Use open-ended questions as topics for drawing, 
writing, taping, class discussion, or small-group discussion. Sample questions: 
If you were a teacher, what would you do } What do you like best about school ? 
What kind of discipline should your school have? 

Pictures taken by students. Have students take snapsimts of such subjects as 
^ favorite spot at school, a pet, a favor ^.e person, or perhaps just ''something 
favorite." Discuss each student's snapshots with him or her, or have the student 
wrue or tape some remarks about the snapshots. 

Taped data. Put a cassette tape recorder in the classroom, and teach students 
how to operate it. Then tell students that anytime they have an idea or question 
or comment that they want to communicate to you, they can record it if they 
wish. After a reasonable time period (e.g., three weeks), organize the data 
into a form that wi U make them useful in planning. 

Survey of students life outside school. Develop a questionnaire on students' 
life outside school— activities at home and in the neighborhood, interests and 
hobbies, skills and talents, favorite movies and television programs, favorite 
types of cntertamment, etc. Sample questions: How many brothers and sisters 
do you have, and how old are they? What do you usually do after school? How 
do you earn money? How often do you go to the movies? Have you ever been 
to a zoo } 



* Those assessing needs of secondary school students (and teachers) will find it helpful 
to examine five recent studies of secondary education (see Atnerican Youth, Brown ct al., 
Coleman et al. Martin et al.. and Weinstock in the bibliography). They provide a view 
of adolescence and schooling in American society and a number of recommendations, some 
of which have relevance to teacher center activities. 
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Studem-feach^r lonferences or interrieus. Arrange individual conferences 
or interviews with students to get at such matters as academic performance 
(e.g. what students think their best and worst subjects are, and why), out-of- 
school activities, sociability (e.^^., how well they think they get along with 
other students), attitudes toxt'axJ school (e.g., what they like best and least 
about their school and their grade), interests, and feelings about particular 
events ^^e.g., iiuw they feei about not being put on a particular committee). 
Tiic conferences or interviews can be formally scheduled, with students getting 
questions in advance, or they can be conducted informally and spontaneously, 
IS an opportunity arises. The latter kind might occur following an instance of 
dismptive or antisocial behavior or simply at a momf:nt when the teacher is 
alone (relatively) with the siudent. Whether formal or informal, planned or 
spontaneous, however, conferences and interviews should not be aimless. 
Teachers should plan the subjects that they want to discuss with each student. 
Training in interviewing skills would be helpful. 

Co%respo}jdence uith other students. Have interested students correspond 
with a student in another school in the same district or city. Or have them 
correspond with a student in another state (perhaps identified through the 
teacher center network) or another country (identified through such organiza- 
tions as Internationa^ Friendship League and Sister Cities International 5) . To 
be useful for student study, the technique requires that the teacher see the 
student's letters— a requirement that the student should understand before ini* 
tiating correspondence. 

Class meetnff^s and dha4ssiopL\. Hold class meetings and discoissions to get 
many students* views on a single topic (e.g.. What Makes Me Angry) or to let 
students air their pleasures and complaints about school life. 

Pareftt qtiestionnahes or wtervieus. Survey or interview parents on their 
own and their children's attitudes toward school. Topics m'ght include par- 
ents' expectations and ambitirns for their children, students' .ind parents' roles 
in decision making, the schools role in students' personal and social develop- 
ment, treatment of students who do n(.t complete their grade, relative emphasis 
to be placed on various curriculum areas, homework, appropriate behavior in 
school, and discipline. The questionnaire might be adapted for use with stu- 
dents or with teachers, and the data from each source might be compared. 



"For $3 the International Friendship League will provide a child aged six years or more 
with the name and address of two possible corresponf^ents abroad. The League's address 
is 22 Batterymarch Street, Boston, MA 02109. -Approximately 650 U.S. cities participate 
in Sister Cities International. Some have linkages with the schools in their sister city 
abroad. To find out if your city has a sister city abroad, call city hall or write to Sister 
Cities International, Education Programs Section, 1625 I Street, N.W.» Suite 424«26, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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Observaiion. Observe students at work and at play, in school and at home. 
Obscvation can be formal, such as when students' participation in class dis- 
cussion is charted, or it can be informal, such as when an incident of actual 
or potr'^Hal significance is no.ed on a card or in a log. It ^'an focus on individ- 
uals (e.g., Duane today, Diane tomorrow) or situations (e.g., what students 
do during free periods). Observation is most useful when done with a pur- 
pose— to answer a question about a student or a teaching stu^tegy, for example, 
or to test a hypothesis. 

Shadouwg, Much can be learned about keen observation by shadowing 
someone else's student first; choosing a studfjnt in another school eliminates any 
threat to the host teacher and assures more objective observations. Observe the 
student^s behavior for an extended period — anywhere from an hour to a day. 
Record behavior for a stretch of time or at specified intervals— for example, 
for a 15-minute period during an hour's observation or every 10 minutes dur- 
ing a half-day*s or day*s observation. Following the intensive observation, 
intejview the student, and, if possible, accompany the student home to learn 
ibout his or her home environment. (For a lengthier description of shadowing, 
see Lounsbury & Marani in the bibliography.) 

Case studies. Study a student intensively in a variety of ways — observations, 
interviews (with the student and others), cumulative records, etc. — and write 
a description of the student and his or her life as you see it. 

Sociometry — the sttidy and measurement of relationships uithin a group. 
Use sociometric questions to gain a better understanding of ^-he patterns of 
interaction among class members. For example, with whom do students prefer 
to play.> to work? to share? To whom do they look for leadership? Answers 
should be interpreted cautiously, for they may not represent reality or indicate 
the depth of a student's feeling. Assistance in interpreting answers — and in 
writing questions— <an usually be obtained from a school psychologist or 
guidance counselor. 

Teacher meettP^gs, Meet regularly with groups of teachers from your school 
to discuss student behaviors that call attention to needs. Such a technique not 
only yields information about individual smdents but also helps teachers get 
a more accurate perception of their skill in recognizing students' needs. 

Advisors, Invite an advisor into the classroom and observe the advisor's 
techniques of discovering students* needi — for example, conversing with in^ 
dividuals and groups, asking questions, listening, taping, engaging students 
in fantasy play or dramatics, helping students draw or paint expressively, etc. 
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General Comments 

The approach you take to assessing needs should be adapted to your unique 
situation. Several factors will influence your choice of approach, among them: 

• the resources available to you 

• the time you have to accomplish the job 

• the cooperation you can expert from teachers, students, parents, and ad- 
ministrators 

• the uses to which you will put the information that you collect 

• your resources for implementing the conclusions of the study 

The key to comprehensive needs assessment is the support and cooperation 
of the teachers, students, parents, and administrators who will he involved in 
the study. To justify drawing on that support and cooperation you should have 
a commitment to making changes in response to the needs that surface, as well 
as a realistic appieciation of the resources available to make those changes. 
Effective needs assessment is not an end in itself but a continuing means of 
meeting the needs of students and teachers alike. 

Needs assessment is also not an isolated activity. In the best circumstances 
it is a continual operation and an integral part of other activities such as plan- 
ning, operating, and evaluating school program and teacher center activity. 
Needs assessment as a separate and comprehensive study may occasionally be 
of value. However, the results are usually overwnelming; too many needs are 
identified to be able to do something about very many of them. 



Appendix I 

Teacher Self-AsS'^ssment Inventory (Excerpts)' 



Name . . - . 

Grade Level . .. _ _ Subject Area 



School _ 

Please respond to each item. 







Interest 




Experience 




t 




W'ould Uke 
More 

I rljprfrttfffvn 

Before 


Skilled and 








Deciding 


Can Share 


- ■ 

I. Interpersonal Communication 










1. Learning strategics for 










communicating to the 










community 




- ■ ■ 





• ■ 


4. De^ eloping strategies to 
successfully involve 










classroom assistants 





- — 


— 





11. Developing Pupil Self 










8. Facilitating pupil 
sell -concept ana worm 










HI. Individualizing Instruction 










1 3. Creating and developing 










mateiials and learning 










options 










IV. Assessment 










16. Coping with the task of 










evaluating and communi- 










cating student progress 










19. Constructing and using 










tests for evaluating 










acad'.- .vV progress 










21. Diagnosing basic learning 
difficulties 











'Items were selected from the Teacher Self. Assessment Inventory developed by the Mt. 
Diablo District Staff Development Committee, which had representation from the Dis- 
trict, the Mt. Diablo Education Association, and the University of California at Berkeley. 
The complete inventory may be obtained from the Mt. Diablo Education Association^ 
2180 North California Boulevard, Walnut Creek. California 94596. 
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Interest 


Experience 




High 


AUnimal 


Would Uke 

More 
Information 
Before 
Deciding 


Stilled and 
Can Share 


V. Discipline 

24. Using methods of classroom 
discipline at appropriate 
times 











VI. Organization for Instruction 
34. Utilizing staff resources 
(e.g., team teaching* aides» 
dexibie scheduling) 






. — ^ , 




55. Deciding on appropriate 
pupil -grouping procedures 
for instruction within the 
classroon" 












39. Deciding which teaching 
technique is best suited for a 
SDerinc ouroo^e 











VII. Future Trends and Issues 
In Education 










45. Keeping abreast of 

developments in your own 
subject-matter area 










4B. Alternative education 
programs 











Data Summary Sheet 
List the numbers of your five highest interests in order of priority. Indicate 
your preferred method of inservice education for each, using the following 
codes: W — workshop; G — informal group; C — <ollege/university course; 
P — individual project; V — visitation; O — other 



Priority 


Imeresf 
Number 


Implementation 
Code 


Fitst 






Second 






Third 






Fourth 






Fifth 








Appendix 2 
dse Study Exercise ^ 

Teacher Interest Grid 

Purpose: The purpose of the Teacher Interest Grid is to help teachers focus 
or their personal wants, interests and needs. It is an exercise designed to stimu- 
late thought, generate ideas, and initiate discussions about teacher inservice 
education. 

General Procedure: The Teacher Interest Grid is divided into three (3) 
parts. These may take as much as thirty minutes each and should be completed 
during one meeting. 

It is important to limit the sixe of the group doing the Teacher Interest Grid 
to fifteen people or fewer. The memJ^ers of the group should be comfortable 
with one another and with the leader. 

Direcffom for Pari A: The group leader gives a Teacher Interest Grid to 
each membct of the group. Each person lists five (5) things under each cate- 
gory in Part A. To encourage people to list items, the leader can offer sugges- 
tions. Overlapping may occur, and should not be discouraged. 

Direciions for Part B.* When Part A has been completed, group members 
should fold out Part B. They should then place check marks in columns that 
indicate methods and resources that would enable them to meet their needs. 
The leader should give the group an example. 

Directions for Part C: Along the left-hand margin of the grid, each teacher 
should star (♦) the five (5) most important needs on their list. They should 
rank these needs in order of importance (1-5, with 1 identifying the most im- 
portant). 

At thia point group sharing and discussion should be encouraged. 

Each pcrsoa should then list his five (5) most important needs on the at- 
tached Needs Profile Sheet. Under each need, people should list three (3) 
specific ways m which they might meet their needs. It is extremely important 
that the five (5) items be stated so that everyone has a common understanding 
of their meaning. Also, when listing the ways that an individual need can be 
best met, be specific! A glance back to Part B of the Teacher Interest Grid will 
remind teachers of the variety of ways needs can be met and indicate the types 
of inservice programs that are available. 

The Teacher Needs Profile Sheet should be collected and analyzed by the 
leader. Some schools will have an inservice coordinator to analyze the data and 
plan accordingly. When such a person is not available, we recommend that an 
inservice committee or an interested teacher be given that responsibility. 

Warning: Failure to implenient an inservice program or support service 
after the identification of needs is more dangerous than doing nothing to begin 
with. Do not create expectations unless you can follow through with support. 

*From Jilllan S, Ottcn (Ed.), Resource Guide jot Inservice Teacher Education (Water* 
biiry, Vt.: Washington West School District, 1977), pp. 33 37. 
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Teacher Needs Profile Sheet 

Directiom: On the Profile Sheets whicii follow, write your five (5) most 
important professional needs. Under each, list three (3) specific ways in which 
that need might be mcr. State each need dearly, so that everyone in your group 
will know what you mean. Be specific about ways in which your needs can be 
met. A glance back to Part B of the Teacher Interest Grid will remind you of 
the many ways needs can be met and of the various types of inservice programs 
that are available. 

Example 1: 1 need to learn how to work better with students who have read- 
ing disabilities. 

a. Graduate course work in reading disabilities 

b. Observation of other teachers and other schools— e.g,, reading specialist 
in Warren Elementary School 

c. More teaching materials — e.g., SR A Kits, Benefic Reading Series 
Example 2: Improve classroom management and discipline. 

a. Read Maintaining Sanity in the Classroom 

b. Workshops — recordkeeping, classroom discussion techniques 

c. Materials — DUSO Kit from American Guidance Service, Inc. 

U 

a» ^ . 

b. 

c. . . 

2. 

a. — 

b. 

c. , 

3. . 

a. 

b. , — 

c. , ^ 

4* . 

a. ^ 

b. „ 

c . — — — 

5. . 

a. . — 

b. . 
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Appendix 3 
Ken's Whimsey Exercise ^ 

Purpose: This exercise is designed to be used with teachers to establish an 
atmosphere in which to begin thinking about teacher interests. It is meant to 
be non-threatening and whimsical in order to relax participants aid set a 
foundation for further discussion. 

Procedure: The whimsey exercise can be used in various ways. Because it is 
a conditioning exercise, not a procedure to elicit specific data, we recommend 
this format. 

It is important to limit the size of the group participating to no more than 
twenty (20) people. Group members should be comfortable with one another 
and with the leaden 

The leader gives a copy of the six (6) whimsey statements to members of 
the group and asks them to write their responses. The leader should emphasize 
the whimsical nature of the exercise, encouraging the group to let their imag- 
inations range. 

When everyone has finished writing, smaller groups of about five should 
form. Each group can share individual responses in a supportive discussion. 

After about thirty minutes of small-group discussion, the larger group 
should reconvene to share significant observations or comments and come to 
closure with the exercise. The entire exercise should take about an hour. 

Whimsey Statements 

1*^ Facilities / Materials: An anonymous donor recently died and left a mil- 
lion dollars to your schooL The principal is asking all teachers for their sug- 
gestions for professional development activities and new materials they would 
like to improve instruction and curriculum. The chance of a lifetime — spend, 
spend, spend! What changes would you like to make? What will you want 
for your teaching? 

2. Workshop: The school board has finally agreed to provide release time 
and funding for" a self -initiated, self-directed minicourse/workshop of your 
choice. The content and methods are left totally up to you: classroom card- 
board carpentry, scuba diving, Russian literature . . .? What kind of mini- 
course/workshop will you design? 

3. Classroom Atmosphere: This has probably been the worst week in your 
teaching career. The kids were fighting and bickering with each other as well 
as with you. EvcrythiAg you tried to improve the classroom atmosphere failed. 
Your sympathetic principal has generously offered to take your class until you 



*From Jillian S. Ottcn fEdJ, Resource Guide for Inservice Teacher Education (Water- 
bury, Vt.: Washington West School District, 1977), pp. 31 32. 
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fully recover. However, he wants to know what he can do and what you want 
to do to make the classroom situation better when you return. How would you 
like to see the classroom atmosphere changed ? And how do you think that can 
be accomplished ? 

4. Innovation: The State Department of Education is offering grants for 
innovative school projects throughout the state. As the money and support 
begin to flow, your principal urges you to submit your "brainstorm" that you've 
been planning for the past year: a foxfire project? an urban/rural school ex- 
change? Describe your pet project. 

5. Communication: A new principal has just been hired. He is very con- 
cerned with opening and maintaining communication channels in the school 
as well as throughout the district. He is already asking teachers what they need 
in terms of time, support, and effective feedback. What will you suggest? 

6. Visitations: The school board has been convinced that happy teachers 
are better teachers. Therefore, they are allocating funds for ailtural growth 
aaivities Some teachers are planning to visit local historical sites; others are 
planning to study alternative educational programs in various parts of the 
country. One teacher is even going on an ?rcheological dig in the Southwest. 
What are you going to do ? 



Appendix 4 
Professional Improvement Objeaives ^ 



Less formal needs assessment can be done by individual teachers considering 
areas to improve in order to be more effective teachers. The following is a 
process of defining and addressing individual teacher needs and wants. 

Procedure: Each teacher is asked to consider his strengths and weaknesses 
as a classroom teacher and to establish one or more professional improvement 
objectives to work on during a school year, (The following sheet is used for 
this purpose.) 

Once the improvement objective is established, the inservice coordinator and 
the teacher should confer to determine the best methods and resources to assist 
the teacher in meeting the objectives. For example, if five teachers address the 
same area or need for improvement, they can be grouped accordingly for a 
work.<hop, etc. 

The inservice coordinator and teacher agree upon a time line and the respon- 
sibilities of each party. They then set a time for another conference at which 
they will discuss progress in reaching the professional improvement objective. 
Once the objective is met, the inservice coordinator writes a letter for the 
teacher s personnel file indicating the completion of the objective and the na- 
ture of work the teacher did. 

Professional Improvement Objectives 

1. State specifically what you would most like to learn to improve your 
teaching. 



2. By what date would you hke to learn this ? 

3. Through what methods do you feel you could best learn this (e.g., one- 
to-one contact, workshop, course, etc.) ? 



4. What time commitment do you feel is necessary to learn this ? 



' From Jillian S. Otten (Ed J, Resource Guide for Inserv'tct Teacher Education (Water^ 
bury, Vt.: Washington West School District, 1977). 
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S. What time commitment can you make to this ? 



6. What resources* if any, do you need to learn this? 



Conference Date 

Teacher's Signature 

Inservicc Coordinator's Signature _ 
Date Scheduled for Progress Check 

Date Objective Completed 

Report by Inservice Coordinator 
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